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ABSTRACT > . " 

TKe process of invitational teaching inv^^es the 
creation of an optimal situation whejre teachers with ^positive 
perceptions of student? interact with students who f^^l good about 
themselves. The content of this invitational process Is a type of 
self- be lief extended ftom ond person to the otheir, a belief /hat eacli 
individual has an unknown potential only partially actuali«/dr and, is 
ultima.tely ian abXer va^luable,* and responsible^ human being and can 
behave as sucli^ The skillful invitational teacher, then. Is someone 
ifho^aorvdevelop a trusting relationship with students, is competent 
in Assessing their personal self theories, and can communicate 
meaaingful messages. A number "off questions still need to be addressed 
by researchers, howeverr/concerning the identification of ^ 
invitational jiessages, proper developmental '^patterns, reasons for not 
extending tnvitationsr ethical dimensionsr reasons for rejection ^of 
invitations, and identification of disinvited stuiients. Furthermore, 
the overall concept of invitational teaching is limited in its 
approach to content. To be e^ffective, teachers must conjoin their 
invitational teaching skills vith an understanding of the major 
concepts, methodologies, and organization of a particular field of 
knowledge. The invitational teacher must perceive not only the 
importance of knowing something, but of how one Jcnows something, 
i.e.r how we make sense* of the world. The invitational teacher, then, 
is someone Who perceives students as fellow human beings and 
knowledge as vital inquiry and is skillful in coordinating these 
relationships through behaviors so that students are ipvited to 
learn. (DS) \^ . . . \ . 
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This critique examines the ^concept of invitational teaching 
proffered by William W. Pur key in his- book, Invitring' School Success ; ' 
A Self-Concept Approach to Teaching and Learning (Wadsworth T 
Publishing^ Co. , 1978) in "terms of what it says and vfhat i-t leaves 
out. An extension of the invitational 'concept is developed by the 
author to deal with 'fehe neglected ^cpgnitive domain. ' 

In Part I the conl:ept of\nvitation is analyzed emphasizing 
its perceptual and reciprocal basis. Th^ content .^of Ijke invitational 
process seen to be ' a type^ of self belief Which wil]^. better enable 
a student to modify or expand his/her, personal sel£ theory so as 
to see hiinself /herself as able/ valuable, and- responsil?le. The > 
first part ends with specific, recommendations to 'researcher s for: 
refining the concept. , Part IT deals with ^ the necessity for including 
the world of and for knowledge in the'pr:ocess of invitatl^onal teaching^ 
A model is develop^ which includ^es the addition <)£ this domain. 
Part III considers a more detailed perceptual' and behavioural 
description of the invitational teachei: based on this extended model. 

The paper concludes, witlv the comment that Professor Purke^::;-^ : 
has presented a vivid and important description of the invitational 
per3ori in the school setting. The concept however , can he refined 
to deal with the teacher as teacher.^ 
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. - CONSIDERAflONS..'FOR' THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS . ' 

• . . Dr. John Michael/^ Novak , ■ 
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College of Education- 
St. Catharines^, Ontario 

\ The concept of inviting schoo:|. success.' as formulated* by W. W 

» ^ Z"^" . " . 

Purkey (1978) is a well-written follow-up to, his other successful . 

• . • ■^i" • *. , - ■ ■■ • 

book — Self Concept, and School Achie.vement (1970) and'ds/an „- " 
-attempt to mb^e ?f uliy systematize, opere^tionalize', and personalize 
■a ,self^ concept approach to teaching ,and learhing. This is no " 
.easy task, to be sure, and successful, ultimate completion of 
a fully validated and defensible self concept^pedagogy wqulji be 
a monumenjfal cpntributign to those involved in the educational 
eiiterprise. V However, -sad to say,, due t6 the nature and complexity* 
'Vf. the world we.^iv^ in, very fev^ important things come to us in 
their final form, and those of a monximental; nature usually only 
attract pigeons. -That may^ t»e a satisfactory target for thoiSe 
who live i^ the sky but, a/s Hirst and Peters- stated "to he near 
the/'earth is not altogether unbecoming for those who live on.it," - 
(pg. 98, 1971) ' In. writir^g this paper then I accept the invitation 
of Professor Purkey i£b Attempt to bring the concept of invitational 
teaching "down to earth"/ by examA.niilg it from an internal and 



external perspect iv^^e an(^ pointing out possible -implications it has 
for the development; of jbfeachers^ This paper the|^ ^11 be in three 
parts. In Part I, from' an' internal .perspective , the model of ^ 
invitational teaching' will be suitunarized and analyzed. Questions 
^wjiich will be answered/ in this section will include: "what are 
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we inviting studentjs to , do?'' '^nd 'Vhat types of' researcf/ would be 
useful in unifying jand elaborat'ing this theory?" 'thus this first ' 
part of the paper will be an invitation to researchers / and 
piractitioners to consider certain ' types of research and experiences 
which might possibly refine invitational theory. Next, in Part II/ 
this paper, will loolc at what seems to be left out of the invitational 
approach and proffe^ another aspect to the model. 'More specifically 



it will look at the 
the cognitive domain 



relationship between /in^yi^^tio^^l teaching and 
and suggest a cognitive orientation teachers 
might ^ek to develolp to better invite students to meaningfully ! 
participate in the world of knowledge. 'Finally, in the last part 
of this paper, a sketch of the invitational teacher based on this 



extended -ihodel will 



Part I: An Internal 



Invitational 



be presented, 



Perspective 



teaching as presented by Purkey (1978) is a 



.theory of inter per sojnal communication. With its emphasis on the 
self, the self system and the processes by .which the self is 



, created, ijiaintained 



symbolic interaction 



and enhanced ijt appears to borrow heavily from 
ism^ (Manis and Meltzer , 1967). -Using only 

this framework for interpreting ^he^ process, invitaiiions and 

^ ' ' "ft 
disinvitations are' syinbo^ls which are transmitted to iridivijduals 



by significant othe 



J 



how that 'receiving individual sees 'himself/her self and the world 



he/she is in. A per 



s and the environment and which thus effect 



son who has been effectively invited to see 



himself /herself as able , valuable and responsible will, most 



probably, be able to 
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act meaningfully upon th^. world and live a 



life Ifillea jwith integrity and choice. On the other hand those 
" who have continually been disinvited will look upon themselves as 
rather de3pic::able character s who are 'inferior- in most respects and 
wilil^ave^ to^ ^^^^ positive meaning and 

fulfillment in a world which is continually attacking. A simple 
schematic diagram of this symbolic interactionist l?nterpretatiori ' 
might look like this: ^ 



Sender 
(Teacher) 


Message. 


Receiver 
(Student) 


1 


^Invitaticai or \ 



Unknown 
E laps 

Time 



-> 



General types 
of activities 
engaged in 
with thejworld 



/ This however is not only a simple interpretation it misses' 
the furidameintal perceptu^:j. and interactional basis of the theory. 
Pi more accurate depiction of invitational process should focus on 
the relationship of perceptions to behaviour (Combs Richards and 
Richards 197 6) and the reciprocal nature of the inter actionea 
situation. diagram With^' this emphasis would look like this: 
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r This expanded diagram calls attention to several new aspects 

not available in the previous more simple model. in this second 
model ipercept ions; are seeif'iSB" the directors of behaviour but also ^ 
are rej.ated to the behaviour of the other person or pet^isons involved 
in the interaction.' Althougj;i the cyclical process can be started 
\ anywher^ if you b^gin. with the teacher it might- "go like this:/ 
teachers wl;ao hold t»ositive. perceptions of studfeRts aire most likely • 
to extend posiTtitr^^^invit to students. Depending on how a' 

Student percel^ep himself /her^lf and .the persbn extending the 



V 



invitatioxi, a student e:j?'ercise4. ctloice *in accepting, rejecting, ^ 



\ 



holding in abeyance or ignoring the message^ of the .teacher. ' This 

perception will be fjed ba^cJi^to the ' teacha/ by way of the student's 

' ■ ■' • ■ -/^ \' * # 

behaviour, although there may be -some^ong ^erm re«idUal effects. 

' ^ ' ^ * ^ » ■• 

It shouJ.d be noted that the .pivpcess can continue and contains two- 

way airrows -at each aspect to emphasize that, it- is^pot a simple 

linear " proxzess — some students, because of their perceptions and 

JDehaviours, seeiri\to invite teacher invitations or disinvitai^tions. 

The use of ;a matrix will make this, idea clearer.. If teachers a^d 

students could , be divided into t,wo groups, those^ with positive 

perceptions and those with negative perceptions, yle ii'aVe "feituatio;i 

like this: \ ^ 

^ * \ Student -Per ceps^ions/fehaviour 



Teacher 
Perceptiops/Eehavioup^ 
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I 

• + + , 


II 


. Ill 

- + 


♦ 

IV 



square* #1 we have /t;he optimal^ situation v^here teathers ^ 

* ^ • ■• ' L ' ^ ' ♦ ' \ 

who have posit iv^ perceptions about studjbnts interact with students 

^ who feel , good about themselves.- The goal of inviiational 'teaching 

, IS to increase the number of interactions- in this square. On 'the 



J 



other *^treme (square #4> we have the opposite situation — teachers 
an^ studejits both exhibitiK^f^egative ' percept and Ipehaviour. 

The invitationaif^eacher iwiil make a deliberate and conscious 
.effort to break out (of this situation. This would 'involve continually 
extending invitationi^/t^student^ w±1:h low self esteem (square^ #2) 
even though the 3 e^may be .rejected or ignored at first. It is only 
by moving through this stage that there is a chance to reach the 
optimal tat (square #1) . There would also seem to be, sad tq 
say, some cases. where stu^^nts. who feel qood about themselves and 



behave in positive ways interact with teachers wjio perceive and 
f, treat them negatively (square #3). Here we have a process which 
^ ^cpuld potentially be moving to a more negatiye situation (square #4). 
' \^hus the invitational/disinvitational profcess can move" in either * 
, a .positive of negative direction. The invitational teacher Purkey 
writer about is an individual who is aw^re'of t)iis process, and who' 
intends tA enhance his/her students' concept themselves through 
^ ; the-'use of personalized, skillful invitatidns. j 

- . .« - 

Moving f rOm the process of inviting/to the content of the 

... . . ■. . ■ ' \ . ^ ^> ' ■ . 

invitational message the more basic question perhaps should be asked 

■ ' — - Wha€ are we inviting students to do? Turkey's invitational process 

\ r , \ \ ^ 
1^ is. not intended to be a form of conditioning , although it may appear 

^ to haye behavioural overtones. Although it is' through a Joehaviour 

ERXC ^^^^ /invitations are transmitted/ and their ultimate effect mav hf* k 



r . , • . ~ 6 _ ^ 
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bdyhavipural ♦outcome , the basis of the invitational- process ie perceptueil 

Thus >the .content of the invitational process is "a cfert^in type of *^ 

perception and depends oh the willingness of persons to. extend and . ^ 

receive it. But again, what is it, that j/e are inviting student^* t^ 

.do?* If it is not a conditioning process, then we are not ihtending 

to laia^e students mindlessly accept and ac^ updn the> bit of informatior 

^that they: are able, valuable and ,responsible* Rather; the; content 

of the invitational process is a type of self belief extended front 

onep^rson^to another person for the sake of ^^^^ consideredl" 

Pexf^S9n' A, .in inviting^ Person B, is actually saying ^ "I have something 

which I believe * about you and which -I wish you to consider . ' Th^t 

Something I believe is that you are ^ultimately an able valuable ' • 

and responsible human being and that your can behave as such. •''^^ The 

basi^ of this belief is^ a .type of reasoned , leiap of faith. At its 

most developed level it assumes that people- in general, and more 

particularly this >specific , individual , have an unknown-' potential 

■ ' / ■■ . ■ • 

which is only being partial^ly actualized, is important in himself/ ^ 

herself and has the ability to choose and liead a meaningful 

. • . V ,. ■ ' \ ' 7. 

existence. In extending an invitation then, one person iis, asking , 
another tcT make this* leap^, of fa^itjjk about himself /herself . 

Ultimately the- invitational^ teacher . is transmitting skillful, 
personalized messages to his/her students which, . if accepted , give 
students significant information to better enabliar them to modify 
M^Wi^tend their personal V theory as to wljo they are and what thely 

fy become. Rather than saying thatv an invitation effect^ .the • self 

• . ' ' * • . 

concept of a student it is probably more accurate to say that in 

. ■ • ... • " . . ^' • 

O accepting an invitation a student q^ows that *rfe/sh6 ^is willing to 



Expand or reqonstrjuct his/hej;; sfelf. theory/ thaW personaiLized 
"hierarchical, organization of cjoncepts that assimilates ex]perien'c6 
and' guides, behavioiir" (Epstein^ 197-3 , pg'. 414)^, The skillful 
invitatit>nal teacher then ' is ' someone who is dtol^to develop a 
tpusn:4.ng relations!*^ with his students;f{is seeyT a- peri son , of 
good will) , is competent in assessi^ig their personal self th^ori^s, 
and can communicgite mieaningful ^messages whidh, if "^a^cepted^ have • 
a potentdaij^ance of enabling .4 student to enhaace^his ef f ectivene'^s 
"in dealing with thfe world.' ' ^ . 1 

• •' . : ■ ; : . ■ • ■ , . : . ' ■ • 1 . 

rf this, xs. what invitational teaching is « in the abstract, what 
doe^ It invite those pf . us .in the concrete world of teaching aJod ' 
research Jto do? in an unpublished paper entitled "Inviting Schiol 
Siaccess:^ . Twelve Tentative Assumptions" /(1977). PtofesStTT Purkey" ' 
presented some basic ideas regarding invitational teaching. - Sbme 

^ of these will now be looked at. for the purpose'bf raising questibi^ ^ 

.regarding the clarity and direction, bf the theory. 



1. lAvitatlons and dlsi.nvi1;ations are found in . ' 
every aspect 0% schooling arid take countless 
forms and shapes.^ v ^ - 

• . , ., . . 

If these messages ^ist etyerywhere and are^in countless forms, 

^ • ' . ... """'^ • • ^ ' ^ 7 

pow are tiiey best to be found? Can,butside raters be trainer to 
decipher the central attibute of a jnessage or does it only and 
on the perceptioi>s^of, students involved in the Situation?' If it 
depends On student perqeptibns / what is the best'way to get at 
these? How accurate arid consistent are student delf jfeport^s' in ' 
dealing with invitations? Perhaps* a methodology could be dfevelbped 
whereby outside o&servers would ^att^m^t to get tRe "feel" for the 



, ■ '' ■ ' 

f r" 



^ , •' per.ceptwal structure of students in a schodl- situation. this could 

* . . > . ' ■- ■ ■ c:..' 

provide the, basis for: evaluating situations according to their 
. • ' . ^ ,■ . - • . . 

'•• student perceived invitational qualities. 

: / . • 3. ^lidents cafnnot develop^pti^ without, being ' ' • 

iitvitfed to do ^so. Students want to 1^ qpnfirmed ^ 
: ' . , as able, valuable, and 'responsible bj signi:ticant - 

others . ' . . * • ' 

■ ■ -. , ' / . ■ ' , 

' * , Is there a general dev(Slopme*ntal pattern which .i^v|tat.i6ns *,. 

/ aim at? ^ If- so, .can it be broken dowii intd J-ts most basic coitiRonents 
for varioiis' age levels? Are there d:^rf'ereh£ types of invitat^Rs 
which seem.. , to, work bejbter with diffeif^ent types of individuals or 
different groups?' If there are, how can edu<?at6r,S bes,t< be taught: 
to identify and use them? Are there some personality , clashes/ 
which make it .difficult |or invitations to be extended "or received/^ 

■ ^ ^ ' ' , . ■ ■ 

, 6. The teacher always h^s^the powei; tor' determine 
the quality and quantity of, invitations and 
disinv4. tat ions extended to students; / \ 

^ . * ' If always, within the^ teacher's power- to extend 

invitations/ what reasons are given for not doing so always? What 
- environmeTital f|btors (Administrative stig^cture^ sjL^e of school^ 
location of school, etc. ) seem to enhance or diminish the likelihood, 
of invitations being extended? Are there . individual styles for 
extending invitations? If so, to what extent.'can teachers be 

' taught or encouraged do dfevelop. their personal styles? 



s 
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9..' Whert thejteaoher ext;ehds an invi.tatio#i, he • 
; , or she tjAs the responsibility to insure that 
. .the student has a reasonable chance of accepting 
ancj act^g upon It successfully. ' , ' . 



i 



What are the ethical dimensions involved in extending 
invitations? . Is there a minimuii/^ Lnvitationa^ level which cpuld^ 
be identified and ^pectec^ from 6ach 't^acheV? Are there' model 
invitatiofial teachers whose perceptions and behaviours could* be 

"a- ' , ■ .. . '"■ ; 

systematically analysed? . y . - / . * 

10. Because an invithtion is rejected, .it does "not 

meati the teact^ex is rejected: There are countless 
reasons why ;3(bme students are unable or unwilling - ' . 
' ^to^accept the most well-int-entioned* iavitations. ' ^ 

Ti& what exteri't^can wfe determine the reasons-^why invitations 

ari6 accepted or rejected? Are in which no^ " 

possible tl^vltations could be accepted? ^^^^i^ there determinab;Le 

level^ of acceptance br rejection of , invitations? . To what extent- ■/ 

does the surface behaviour of indivlcluals repre^sfent their Wtual 

acceptance or rejection of an invitation? . ^ : 



12. Frc«n' ^an vinyitatiohal vantage point/" the^re ds 'a-s much - . 
» a need to; be -concerned with the ^'disinvitdd." student, 
as with "disadvantaged" and 'di^ajDled'^' ones. * 

• • ' ■ ,^ ) ' •:■ r ^ ' ^ ' ■ ■ . ' ■ 

How can disijtvited students be ideiitif ied? Are there soire 
basic categoriel^ of "^isinvite^^ Can; special environments 

be created to me^t the invitational needs of dlsinvLted studehts? , 
Is there^ a' special type of training teachers need for working with 
, the ^severely disinvited*^ student? 



-I 
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The.' invitational approach to teaching se^ms to have heuristic 
. value for both practitioners and researchers- For the classroom / 
teacher it offers some direction and practical suggestions- For 
the researcher it raises many possibilities for extended investigation, 
inevitabily though^ it would seem that the long ^ange usefulness 
of the thejpry will depend pn the extent to which it can be refined 
and extended. . 



Part II: Another Aspect t o^gor isider 

As was stated earlier in this paper the process of inviting 
students is a theory of ' interpersonal communications. While most 
everyone wciuld a^ee that a positive, inviting relationship with 
students would seem to be a necessary part of teaching, by itself 
it may not be sufficient. What seems to be left out? Very simply, 
if it is accepted that the act of teaching is an activity which 
involves somebody teaching something to somebody, the something, 
the content of what in taught, appears to be limited in this 
approach. Perhaps it. could be reasoned that the content of 
invitational teaching is the message that student is able, valuable 
and responsible and as such could potentially 'be communicated* 
tt^ough most any type of content. But is this really all we can 
say th^t teaching ought to be? using only this ^pj^oach there 
,3eems to be a d^ger , as expressed by Freire (197 0!)^^:g|tat existence 
is reduced tea mere sybjectivistn and the reality of a world 
outside of an individual's present perceptions is minimized or 
ignored. While it could' be i^rgued very strongly that ignoring the 
subjective processes of the student would usually j^^ve negative ' 

■, 13 



pedagogical effecti^ this in itself i^sljiot sufficient justification' 
^for saying that only subjective processes are important in 
teachirig.^L; ' ^ 



Perhaps this point can be made c]^rer by way of the following 
model emphasizing the teacher's relationship both to the student 
and to the world of"^ and for knowledge: ^ . ^ V ' 




This model attempts to take seriously the idfea that the 
teaching act involves somebody teaching something to somebody^ 
in addition to not Tiegating the basic tenet of invitations that 
ve can only invite students to^ consider something. By emphasizing 

the teacher's relationship both to the student ancl the world of 

» - .•• 

■' I ' , ^ - 

and for knowledge the model points out the limitation of only 
considering one aspect. At one extreme, the person who only 
has a poisitive personal relationship wij:h his students but has ' 
nothing else to teach them may be an^effective counsellor but is 
not engaged in a teactiing activity. Likewise, an individual who 
is very much involved with the world of and for knowledge, may be 
a dedicated scholar but without a relationship to students it :is 
questionable whether he/she could be considered a teacher. This ' 
is certainly not to say ttiat a teacher should not engage in these/ 



"Activities but rather that there is more to teaching than each 
one considered separately. The model offered here posits the 
notion that a^ teacher^ through a combination of his/her relationships 
with the world of and for , knowledge and his/her personal relationship 
-With his/her students^ invites them and 
^^^^ij^gfully in the world of and for knowledge. Obviously this 
model needs clarification and should be brought down to earth 
before it can be very useful. 

. . . >/^. ■ 

. Since the relationship of the, teacher to the student was 
strongly emphasized earlier in this paper this does not need to ^ 
be elaborated on again. ^Rather the neglected area of -Purkey's 
invitational concept/ the teacher's relationship with the world 
of and f or' kfiowledge needs to be clarified at t hi s'^ time, ' if the 
act of teaching is thought to be more than only reletting to students 
what , ir>/ general > is it that a teacher should also relate to? 
The previou^ diagrcim^stressed the importance of the teacher's 
relationship to the world of and for knowledge but what, in the 
world, does this mean? Quite basically, if the educated person 
is thought to be someone who has an understanding of st)mething 
(Peters, 1972) then the something which is understood and related 

^to is the world of^ and for knowledge. The, world of Jj^now ledge ; . 
as the term is used here, is thought to be that type of knowledge . 
which is public and cumulative, that which we consider to be a 

'meaningfully structured and growing body of knowledge. The world 

for knowledge, on the other hand, refers to the world as a whole, 

wriich^is potentially knowable. A teacher's relationship t^l0\ to 

1 • /■ . 
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the world of -and^for knowredge involves^ h;Ls/her, under^standing and.^ , i 

personal meaning of the major concepts , '•methodologies ^and ^ . ' 

organization of one or various' bodies of knowledge addition to 

the ability to u-se this knowledge to meaningfully approach the world 

' , .■ , . '* ' ' • . • ' 

as a whple. Using Scheffler^' ^ "Philosophical Models of Teachinq" 

■ • . - ' . ' i ■ . , \ 

(1967) to e;;pand this idea, the te%her with a vital, meaningful 
relationship with tl^e world of -and ^pr knowledge possesses "^n 
understanding of some area or areas of public knowledge / has 
insights about its usefulness 4nd applicability and applies 
general anci^Mfe'^^ rules governing tha-i^ai^^sessment of issues 
^^elated^to it.|^^lor^*.^ccinctly, the teacher with a meaningful 
relationship to the 'wor^id of and more knowledge is interelsted in 
and knows soi^ethiriy worthwhile , and is able to expand, apply and ^ 
<^riticize this knowledge. If ii^his relationship is conjoined with 
a positive re;Lationghip with students we thus have a teacher .who 
is Perceived as a person of good' will, ^ho knows the "lived worl^" 
of his/her students and is able to relate the world of and for 
knowledge to their experiences, and who invites them to meaningfully 
participate in a multiple, evolving tradition of thought and understanding 
<^f themselves and the world around them. 



Israel Scheffler emphasized this cognitive orientation most 
eloquently when he stated : - • ' , 

' In teaching, we, do not .impose »our wills on students, 

but introduce him to many mansions of the heritage in 
which we ourselves strive to li\>e, and to the improvement 
of which we ourselves are dedicated. (1967, pg. 134) 



The n^'t part this paper will ' consider a more detailed 
perceptual' and behaviourai description^/of the invitatzional teacher 
based upon this extended model, ^ 

rt III: A De scriptio n, of th e Invitational Teacher 

. 7T"T — ■ ■ ■ ~ ■ 

If It as accepted tiiat the invitational teacher is a caring, 

' • . ■ ^ r ' , ' ■ . f 

reflective person who»is able to establish a meaningful^ positive -/^ 
relationship with his/her students and the world of and for knowledb 
-then this model could be rendered more meaningful by a further ' 
perceptual and behavioural analysis of each of the component parts. 

.. Perceptually, in relationship to students, it would appear 
that a stirpng case could be <^jeve loped for the necessity of' the type 
perceptual basis studied and described by Wasicsko (^4,77). That 
study, in summarizing other research in the area, brf^red evidence 
that -successful teachers, a&'^erceived by their administrators, 
peers, and students, differed significantly from ^teachers perceived 
as unsuccessful in terms of 1:heii perceptions of themselves, 
students, orientation and frame of reference. Quite simply, ' 
^^cessful teachers saw themselves as a part of mankind, saw student 
as able, were people oriented and had a large frame of reference. 
Certaii^ly it would seem that these perceptions would be desirable 
for any person in the helping professions. In addition ^^however , 
these could be espdci^^lly significant for tesachers involved in the 
process of inviting students to participate in the world of and for 
knowledge. For example, the person who sees himself /herself as 
\a part of mankind coi^ld very easily see himself /herself as vitally 
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connecteid to mankind's relentles.s and often frustrating^ inquiry 

into the nature and meaning of knowledge and significant action. / - . 

• • '» ' ' . . f ' .' ' . 

The 'teacher >ith a pcfsitive pertr^^tioA- in this area would have , ".^ . ,| 

a feed for ,both the necessity and diffidulty involved^'in this " - / ^ 

pursuit. Likewise, a teacher who perceives students as able coUld / 

extend this to seeing students as having the potential to corapr^hefid 

\ : . - .'^ ■ ' „ ■ . ; . •■- " \ •',•'/•■/•.. 

situations, solve problems ; and commtinciate meaningfully and / . / 

intelligently about the world/ In oiedef to do th^s successfully 

it would. be ^mportant to' perceive the relationship of the oft^n 



abstract world of knowledge to the feelings, thoughts,, desires, 
predicaments and personal self thebries of ones' studen%s^(L^va^^ 1976). 
Thus the people orientation perception could be very important * 
in enabling a teacher to desire .to go from^ the abstract t& th^ ! 



c^cti|te^'li 
reterertfce pe 



ived world" of students. "Finally, the large fr/ame]of 



jrtte perception for the y^invitatitvial teacher could b^ very ' \ 
useful m enabling .'-him/her tlo dif f erentf ate , the large pic^'ture of ^ 
what he/she is inviting students'^^o participat in from /he particulaiir^^ 
instances and examples used t;o anvite this participation. The 1 
invitational \te,acher in this .dimension would have a solid cpgnitive * 
goal to pursue but could be Aexibl^^and empathetic in using means/ 



to attain this goal. ) ^ , 

■ ^ 'I . ' * • 

' ' ; . , ■ • 

Although the^ teacher ' s' perceptual freiAework just described 
obviolasly overlaps with the cognitive orientation of - teaching, 
there also seejn to be some spepific cognitive perceptions which 

appear to be necessary. if teaching is perceived as h deliberate 

^) 

acti^vity to invite students to participate meaningful!/^ in the 

^ ■ ■ > IS, , 



w 

\ 

\ 



world of and for knowledge/ then the invitational teacher, as 

,. . . • ... ' " • • ^ 

teacher, should certainly be committed to the del;ibercvte goal of 

nurturing intellectual ^xpansiveness scv that students .c^n increase . 

^ in literacy > thinking^ - and . cx^rnnunication throu v 



and situations. This cognitive, orientation does not ha\rfe to be 

preceived as an abstract end to"^^ revered 'in itself but rather 

. ^ ' '\ • " ' } . ' 

can be seen as a highly, signif ic^kirt means tor students' and teachers 

to explore, explain and invent Jcnowledge regarding who they ^r^ 

and how tiie world^ works.^ faking this one .step further, it would 

.also* seem that the invitational tea.cher not only fJferceives the \ 

ImportancGfc of knowing something b\it also perceives the importance \ 

of- knowing how you knov and examining and refining -the processes 

tjy which we make sen^e of the world and ourselves. This is no/ 

easy process and it may be, as so. cogently argued by M^rc BeJJth 

(1965) , what educatipry as a discipline ^s all about. 



The l^itaMprml teacher then i^ 'someone who perceives stitdent 
£is. fellow human bi^fa and knowledge as vital inquiry ^ and , most ' 
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importantly is sHi4Jli£ul 'in coordinating thes^e relationships 

SO that stucjents kre invited to actively; participate in the ^p^d 

of meaningfuO^^ know! edge.' Since skillful goordihation of relationship 



is ultimatei^y expressed tlirpugh behaviours, this is a good way 
to bring perc^&ptions back Nd'own to earthy ' * 



The b^hfavioural aspect of interpersonal communication is^ 
strongly empMasized in Inviting School Success (Pur key, 197 8) ^ind, 
in addition,^ nunt^rous specific examples are given of 'types of 



intentional mes$age.s whiofi "^communicate to students that they ar^ f 
able^ ^Valuable and responsible.* Teachers, skillful: in transmitting 
these types »of' messages have developed the ability tcf attend tb^ 
'V specif ic students* behaviours. Extending personal invitations howeVfer - 
is not the only 'sl^ill useful to teachers . in relating well to 
students. ^In addition^ it may be necessary at tiine to cqiifront ' 
V students wiTCh |)roblemj5 and resolve^ various sorts of coaf lic^^S with 
t^em. The skill.^ stressed by Thomas Gordon in Teacher Effectiveness 
^ Train ing ^ (1974) pould be very useful to the invitational teacher 4n 
attending to these matters. Behaviourly^ it would "^^fem most 
amportant for the invitational teacher to be knowledgeable and 
skilled in a wide variety Cf 'areas , expecially th^e 'wher6 the . - 

typical type of response usually has .harmful efffcts on students. 
^ Being ablef;;io, use intentionally and naturally^ non-typical typas 
^ of- behaviour to communciate meaningfully with students wouM seem 

to be the trademark of the invitational teacher. / v. 

• ■ ■ ^1 

■ . ^ ■ ' • ' ' ' . ■ ' ^ 

» ^ In addji^tipn, the invitational teacher would be knowledgeable 

skilled in using behaviours which invite students to participate 
lingfully in the world of and for knowledge. \Developing skills 

whichMnyitie students to critically examine How they perceive the 

v<r ^ ^ ■ . * . , . ■ . , . ■ . 

worlds how they are affected by variou^'^types of social situations ^ 

• • , ' '\ > 

and what factors they eor^sider in making ethidal decisions (Novaks 1976) 

would certainly seem to be pedagocially important for the ihvitational 

teacher. More specific tyges of teaching practices'" could be enhanced 

by p'^r son all zing various of the models of te'Aching dej/eloped by 

Weil and Joyce (1978 (a) )\ (1978 (b», (Weil, Joyce'and Kluwin, 1978). 
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These mpdels offer: a variety of teaching strategies which, could 
be useful in inviting .s^Tuderits' to better process information, 
. • learn^ skills, de|relop sociaj, jprpblem solving techniques, and think 
' ,ci'itically about how they personally perceive reality., tS the 
invitational teacher methods are an important tool for reaching"^"^ 
desirable ends. Finally, the invitational, teacher should be willing 
and able -to disclose to students his/her peff^nal encounters in 
trying to make sense of the world; This sharing of success and 
frustration in coming to grips. with the world of and' for knowledge 

often, adds a meaaing^ul and significant'''' element to this all to often, 

. . ' ■ ' ■i^ • \. , - 

• ■ remote enterprise. ' - . « ^ 

Invitational teachers are enthusiastic and committed to the 
task Of inviting students to participate in^, the pro^ss of making 
sense arid transforming the human predicament. They c^re enough 
to learn and personal;Lze the appropriate skills. 




Final Coiranent ^ jt ^ 

— r . — ■ "~ , . * ' 

This paper was an attempt to analyze and expand the concept \ 
of invitations developed by Professor Purkey. It took the position j 
that, though he has made an important contribution to educators, 
-by describing the invitational person in the school setting, the : 
concept can still be refined farther to consider the specific 
activities of teachers as teachej^s. If we accept the idea that 
the educator should be a person first and only after 

that a professiona]^,' thet/ the concept of the invitational person can 
be an important and necessary . foundation for the development of the 

O -n ' ■ ^ • 
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